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OF THE 
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NEW-YORK, APRIL 1, 1851. 

THE BULLETIN FOR THE YEAR 1851. 

As several changes will be made in the ap- 
pearance and character of the Bulletin of the 
present year, a few words of explanation may 
properly find a place at the commencement of 
the first number. 

This work is intended for the benefit of 
many thousands of readers. More than one 
hundred and thirteen thousand copies were 
distributed during the past year, and we hope 
to exceed that number with the present vol- 
ume. It is reasonable to suppose that a large 
majority of these readers, are unacquainted with 
many of the terms of art, the nature of partic- 
ular processes, the history of schools, and the 
biography of artists. It is proposed in the pre- 
sent series, to furnish plain and intelligible arti- 
cles on these subjects. A Dictionary, bio- 
graphical, technological, and topical, has al- 
ready been commenced, and will be carried 
on in future issues. We have also decided 
to republish an excellent English essay on Per- 
spective, with copious illustrations, and to fur- 
nish treatises upon the history, of Engraving, 
the miniature artists of the 15th century, and 
other interesting matters. The Dictionary will 
be arranged in alphabetical order, and con- 
tinued through a succession of numbers. It 
will be important therefore, for those who 
desire to preserve this work to subscribe 
early in the year, as the same rule has been 
adopted to which we adhered in 1850, viz.: 
that each member is to be entitled to those num- 
bers only, which may be issued during and after 
the month in which his subscription shall be re- 
ceived. 

The Bulletin,, for 1851, will also offer to 
readers who are well instructed in the his- 
tory and philosophy of art, articles which 
shall be worthy of their perusal. The papers 
on these subjects that appeared in the last 
volume, although they were not extensively no- 
ticed by the public press, met, we believe, the ap- 
probation of many individuals, whose praise 
it was an honor to receive. It shall be the 
endeavor of those to whom the management 
of the work is intrusted, to make it in this de- 
partment, still more deserving of the favor of 
enlightened critics. 

The journal will continue to be the organ 
of the American Art-Union, and the medium 
of communication between the managers and 
the members. It will also furnish, as hereto- 
fore, valuable selections from publications on 
Art not readily accessible to ordinary readers, 



and a synopsis of Art news both American and 
Foreign. 

Its appearance has been improved by the 
addition of a cover embellished by the pencil 
of Darky. 

It is intended that its illustrations shall be 
more varied and valuable than heretofore. 
Wood engravings will be frequently given, and 
also original etchings as often as they can be pro- 
cured. Four Outline Drawings by Darley, 
upon subjects taken from American literature, 
have already been commissioned and will appear 
in the course of the year. The first of them 
adorns the present number. These drawings 
alone, to all admirers of the graceful, the ex- 
pressive, and the characteristic in art, will be 
worth the fees of membership, and they offer 
another inducement to early subscription, as in 
this way only can the com.plele set be procured. 
Engravings by other distinguished artists will 
be furnished — works, not translated from the ori- 
ginal sketches to the steel or wood by laborious 
copying, but traced immediately thereon by the 
hands of the artists themselves, and preserving 
all the spirit and vivacity, which is so often lost 
in the tedious mechanical transfer. We have 
promises from several gentlemen of great ability 
to assist us in this part of our labors, and a rea- 
sonable prospect of furnishing, in this way, a 
kind of treat which is afforded by no European 
Journals that we know, except the London Art- 
Journal and the French semi-monthly V Artiste, 
where, of course, it is given with much greater 
success than we can hope to attain for some 
time to come. The wood engravings will con- 
sist chiefly of representations of works, pur- 
chased for distribution by the Art-Union. We 
shall endeavor to make them fair specimens 
of the state of this art jn America, where it 
has attained an excellence, that will probably 
surprise our readers. 

We beg leave in conclusion, to ask the at- 
tention of merchants and dealers in any way 
connected with the arts, of manufacturers of arti- 
cles in which something beyond mere utility is 
attempted, booksellers, teachers, and in a word, 
all those whose business depends upon the sup- 
port of people of intelligence and taste, to the 
great bene fits to be derived from advertising in our 
columns. As we have said elsewhere, more than 
113,000 copies of the Bulletin of 1850 have 
been distributed. We hope that the number for 
1851 will be greatly increased. As these copies 
fall chiefly into the hands of the instructed 
members of the community, it is thought, that 
no more desirable mode of communication than 
our columns present, can be afforded to the class 
of advertisers that we have mentioned above. 



CRITICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ARTICLES. 
SIR DAVID WILKIE. 

BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN. 

The characteristic is an essential principle 
of art, and one that is never attained without 
original ability, and then rarely managed with 
tact. It possesses singular attraction, in mo- 
dern times, from the uniformity of manners, 
induced by high civilization. The peculiar zest 
with which an epicure enjoys game, and a natu- 
ralist or poet explores a primeval and uninvaded 
scene, is experienced, in a degree, by every vig- 
orous and healthful mind in finding the charac- 
teristic effectively depicted in literature and 
art, or individualized in society. The interest 
awakened by the advent of a "lion" in the 
circles of Edinburgh, London, or Paris ; the 
pleasure with which we encounter, in travel, a 
sequestered village, where the language, cos- 
tume or habits of the people have retained their 
individuality ; and the earnest praise we lavish 
upon the author who succeeds in creating a fresh, 
consistent, and memorable character, are fami- 
liar evidences of the natural love of what is 
characteristic as an element of universal taste. 
Yet this obvious truth has been comparatively 
seldom acknowledged and rarely acted upon. 
Conformity to a classical type, the dominion of 
a prescriptive standard of taste, and the tyranny 
of fashion, have combined to elevate imita- 
tion above originality ; and genius, of a high 
and energetic kind, has alone proved ade- 
quate to obtain recognition for the latter. 
Shakspeare gave it sanction and nurture in 
England, and to him we ascribe, in no small 
measure, the bold individuality of achieve- 
ment and taste, so remarkable in the history 
of art and letters in Great Britain. It is this 
which accounts for the otherwise anomalous 
taste that unites such opposite extremes of ap- 
preciation as Walpole, Gray, and Croly, with 
Burns, Crabbe, and Dickens, in literature; and 
in art, Turner, West, and Lawrence, with More- 
land, Hogarth, and Wilkie. There exists, in- 
deed, an interminable dispute between the vo- 
taries of the classic and the characteristic; only 
by slow degrees and most unwillingly do the 
votaries of the former yield their ground; accus- 
tomed to look at nature through the lens of 
antiquity, they dislike to admit that she can be 
directly viewed, that her features may be seized 
and embodied, and her spirit infused, without 
the intervention of that style, which the mira- 
cles of ancient art have consecrated. But when 
an original artist perfects himself in the details 
of this culture, as a means of expression, and 
then uses it to illustrate nature and manners 
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